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LSEWHERE in this issue of the JouRNAL will be found dis- 
K cussion of the general nature of motivation and the question 
of whether it is intrinsic or extrinsic. The present article must 
begin with a declaration on these two points. 

(1) Motivation in its primary sense refers to the application 
of energy in a known direction. Secondarily, it has to do with the 
factors that determine the direction and the amount of energy. 

(2) In the primary sense, motivation is from within. In the 
secondary sense, influences from without may play a large role. In- 
sofar as these influences are controlled, the secondary school teacher 
has a part to play in the release and direction of energy—motiva- 
tion. 

From the studies of individual psychology, the high school 
teacher is constantly aware of the fact that emotional needs are 
primary in living and learning. 

Can a teacher force a child to love his work? I doubt that it 
ever happened. Can a teacher—or a dictator—force people to do 
things? Yes, but not well. That is, the resistance to force will al- 
ways impede progress. Thus, a Hitler (or Stalin) does not rely 
upon secret police and threats to get important work done. He re- 
lies on appeals to “selfish” interests, special rewards, whether in 
the case of a group such as a class of professional people or of any 
ambitious individual. When appeals and rewards fail of their pur- 
pose, penalties are imposed. 

The fact that this approach to motivation seems to work for a 
time, has always impressed those who are seeking to control pro- 
duction. It has led to the lollipop and spanking school of thought 
in the family, and to gold stars and grades in schools. 
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Since it is not the function of the high school teacher to be a 
psychoanalyst, he starts by understanding the student as he is. 
That is to say, as an individual with many well-crystallized in- 
terests and desires. 

Studies such as those made with the help of the Mooney Check 
List’ or other types of inventory? are useful in giving two major 
leads to the teacher. The first of these is that the joint problems 
of self-understanding and human relations are of constant impor- 
tance throughout all grades. The second is that the problems of 
contemporary society, such as war, discrimination or job oppor- 
tunity, are real problems to high school students and have count- 
less impingements on their daily lives. In other words, there is no 
lack of intense and varied interests in the subjects of study: “Who 
am I?” and “What can I do in the world?” 

From this, and from the now voluminous experience of work- 
shops for teachers, it is safe to generalize that the problem-centered 
education built around contemporary issues will tap real interests 
and will use deep motivations. 

The use of subject matter as a tool in solving real and contem- 
porary problems of students—problem-centered education—ought 
to be a truism. Yet, visits to classrooms the country over show that 
earnest, well-meaning teachers are still laboring to force students 
to the performance of ritualistic exercises from which all mean- 
ing has fled. This is usually done in the name of “course of stud- 
ies,” “state department requirements,” or some worse shibboleth 
like “standards.” 

Standards are essential, however. The point is that they should 
be the highest which each learner can seek, rather than the lowest 
which can be imposed on a total group. In vocational training 
there is a good reason for comparative standards to meet commer- 
cial competition. In general education, comparisons are odious if 
they discourage rather than stimulate. 

This thought brings us back to individual motivation in gen- 
eral education. We have said that it is just that. The motivation 
that causes learning is not the teacher’s motivation, it is the 
learner’s. It is compounded of deep life-drives to learn, to de- 
velop, to succeed, to belong to his society and make a recognized 
contribution to it. 


2 Available from Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
hio. 
? Albright, Giles, LaBrant, Mochlman, VanTil and Willis, “An Inventory Study of 
the Personal and General Social Problems of 256 Students in Grades Seven to Twelve, 
Inclusive.’ The Ohio State University School. 1940. 
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With the recent interest and study of group dynamics as a part 
of the total group process, much has been revealed regarding the 
importance of a sense of belonging. Techniques of sociometry 
have proved not only the importance of peer acceptance in normal 
development, but also how frequently we as teachers are ignorant 
as to who the indigenous leaders are, and how terribly isolated 
some individuals can be. 

The most persistently sought goals are established by an in- 
dividual who clearly knows what he is seeking, and who believes 
it is worth his while. Worth will be measured in terms of mean- 
ing—to himself and to others. For himself the secondary school 
student wants experience and knowledge that will test his powers 
and will add to his sense of mastery in a world full of problems. 

The latter point means, among other things, that the teacher’s 
role is limited and needs precise definition. In a few cases, where 
the teacher occupies a place of highest regard, the teacher can be 
a true symbol of social approval or disapproval. All of us need 
and like the good opinion of our superiors. By and large, however, 
there is no substitute for the approval of one’s peers. 

It may be stated as a principle that relations in a peer-group 
are all-important, both in establishing and confirming motivation. 
If true, this principle tells us that in addition to the problem-cen- 
tered curriculum we need, in teaching, to develop group plan- 
ning. And, to meet the need for individual differences of goal 
and ability, we need to arrive at a group plan which allows for a 
wide variety of individual interests and capabilities. 

An experimental venture with a group of Ilth graders will 
serve to illustrate several aspects of individual motivation and 
classroom procedure: 

The students in the class had all been singled out as hopelessly 
behind their classmates in writing and reading skills. Hopeless 
from the standpoint of college admission. 

They met as a group for one 50-minute period per day for 
one year. During the first seven weeks with them, the teacher spent 
the entire time discussing anything which came up. It was an hour 
for socializing, for talking about people, hopes and fears, current 
events. From time to time the teacher read passages from books 
which dealt with the previous day’s discussion, and occasionally 
pointed out that certain ideas expressed by members of the group 
were worth remembering, and that he would appreciate having 
them written down. 
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At first, there was no response to the suggestion of writing, but 
there was some interest in the books from which passages were 
read, and a few asked if they could borrow books. 

By the end of the first two weeks, the teacher began a frank 
discussion of future prospects. This included the question of who 
wanted to go to college and why. Reasons given included: “My 
family expects it,” “You can get a better job with a college degree,” 
“I want to go to agricultural college,” and even “I have always 
wanted to be a newspaper reporter.” 

The discussion also included the question: “Of what use are 
reading and writing, speaking, and listening,” 
careful not to advocate anything. 

Some formalized planning then began. Each student was asked 
to draw up a list of things he would like to know more about, and 


the teacher being 


to present this list to the class. Each of those present was asked to 
discuss the presentations and suggest sources of information. 

At the end of seven weeks, a plan was made for a series of 
presentations to be made by each student on a topic of his own 
choosing. Class periods were to be used for work in the library, 
outside of school students were to interview persons in the fields 
of their vocational interest. 

The first reports were oral. Next came an agreement to work on 
an extended paper on the same topic, with class periods devoted 
to note-taking, reading and writing so that the teacher could give 
individual help when needed. 

By Christmas time the first extended papers were in. 

A sense of common problems and wide variety of interests was 
shared in the group. Enough self-confidence had developed so that 
each was venturing into explorations in books and writing with 
some excitement. 

Group research, with each taking a special phase of a subject 
chosen by agreement of all, followed. 

At the end of the year, all students returned to regular classes. 
A majority applied for college entrance and passed examinations in 
English. Two were admitted to advanced classes because of their 
proficiency. 

This case is especially instructive because it is a story of aca- 
demic failure transformed into academic success by use of a very 
high degree of individual motivation—social and vocational aspira- 
tion. At the same time, there is no doubt in the teacher’s mind that 
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these students who were highly individualistic, with a strong sense 
of insufficiency and rejection in other classes, gained from each 
other invaluable aids to learning. Of these I would name first a 
sense of being in the same boat, of the common problem of literacy. 
Next came another sense of sharing through the possibility of ex- 
pressing real feelings and thoughts without penalty and with the 
hope of some understanding. When this had been achieved, it was 
possible for all kinds of creative activities and new adventures in 
learning to take place. There were definite goals. There was com- 
mon interest. There was enough self-confidence to make it seem 
worth-while to try. 

In classes where the individual members are drawn from a more 
normal range so far as the sense of adequacy is concerned, it is 
much easier to apply from the start what I may call a Rule of 3. 
This has to do with group planning which takes as its goal the 
establishment of purposes and methods which include (1) objec- 
tives and activities shared by the whole class, (2) those shared by 
small work groups, and (3) those undertaken by individuals. It 
seems to me that in most cases, all three are necessary to healthy 
development, and to tapping the fullest possible use of energy in 
constructive directions. It will be seen that 


1. places emphasis first on identification of common interests. It poses 
the problem of how to find ways of including all individuals and their mo- 
tives in a mutually profitable enterprise. 


2. allows for more personal, more specialized interests, yet includes others 
with like motives. 


3. gives fullest play to unique concerns and performance. It is to be 
allowed only when there is a clear-cut “contract,” a sharply defined piece 
of work which the individual attempts for reasons clearly specified to the 
rest of the class. This provides social responsibility while giving maximum 
play to individual motives. 


I have found No. 3 as valuable for the average and the inferior 
as for the superior student. 

As with all rules, the Rule of 3 is not a panacea, or a magic 
formula. It takes a lot of doing, skill in understanding group proc- 
ess, flexibility—the most artistic teaching possible. 

In a sense, it may be said that the primary problem in aiding 
learning (teaching) is to recognize individual motivations and to 
civilize or socialize them. Recognition requires attention to their 
range and uniqueness. To make them socially useful requires 
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ability and methods for clarifying and channeling drives toward 
maximum educational or developmental directions. 

In summary, it may be said that the teacher who is truly con- 
cerned with the release of the full capacities of all students, who 
accepts human differences, who knows that disturbing behavior and 
overcomplaint behavior are symptoms of emotional need or blocked 
drives, has least trouble in channeling individual motivation, what- 
ever his methods may be. 


The Nature of Democratic Motivation 


H. Gorpvon HULLFIsH 
The Ohio State University 


mx 


HE young person gains his motivations—the lure of his in- 
T terests—from the culture into which he is born. The whole 
gamut of his relationships is involved, from the intimacy of the 
early family years to the more impersonal but none the less im- 
portant overtones of central cultural tendencies. And the latter, 
of course, are reflected within the family experience itself. Thus, 
it is, obvious as it may seem to say this, that a first step—a decisive 
one—towards the creation of democratic motivations has been taken 
when an individual is born where men have learned to prize the 
democratic aspiration. This fact does not guarantee that in his 
later years this individual will accept the prizings of his culture. It 
does mean that in his early years he may gain the feel of democratic 
ways of behavior before a need to understand the meaning of these 
ways has arisen. 

We are familiar enough with the fact that the helpless infant, 
no matter where he is born, gains his interests as he identifies him- 
self with the interests of those into whose going lives he has been 
born. Nor are these interests dangled before him as carrots may 
be dangled before a balky mule. Rather, fires are lit under him by 
the nature of his daily activities, from the early “washing” of wall 
paper that should not be touched—this, to help Mother as she cleans 
the woodwork—through the soaping of windows on one Hallowe’en 
—this, to gain status in the gang—to the painting of a winter scene 
on a window on a later Hallowe’en—this, to be a good citizen. 
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Familiarity frequently leads us to overlook, however, much that 
warrants careful scrutiny. In this case, for instance, the nature of 
democratic motivation is all one with the source of motivation, our 
conjoint lives as they now go forward. When we consider the range 
of difference that exists among us (contrast the pronouncements 
on education made by the Catholic Bishops with those of the In- 
stitute on Church and State); when we note the extremes of the 
bitter and the sweet that characterize the daily run of behavior 
(contrast our generosity of response to individual tragedy when it 
comes before us in dramatic form with the callousness we exhibit 
in the face of ever-present tragedy in the lives of those who are 
economically or racially deprived); when we observe the confidence 
and the anxiety we exhibit in almost equal degree (contrast our 
confidence in our know-how to keep us technologically ahead in 
a worid where technological advance holds forth the promise of 
security with our fears that know-how in the field of social ideas 
will somehow undermine us)—when, in short, we examine the 
source of motivation for the future citizen of our democracy, we 
find nothing very simple, nothing that is very clear. 

One might say, and not be far wrong, of nature and of source, 
that the chief characteristic of our motivations is confusion. Our 
motivations conflict one with another. They do so, however, in a 
fashion so normal, in a manner so routine, that it is only on the 
special occasion that the fact of conflict becomes apparent. Each in 
itself seems clear enough and, in most situations, each has an un- 
questioned right of way. Each has “just growed” up as Topsy 
grew up and each is accepted as an old friend is accepted, on his 
own terms, terms so familiar as to be emotionally warming at first 
glance. 

Were it not for the fact that so many of the motivations of 
men are today under scrutiny, as old friends may often be as the 
circumstances of their lives change, our problem of democratic 
motivation would be relatively simple. We could settle the matter 
about in this fashion: let the individual be born among us, grow up 
among us, gain his motivations through association with us. Thus 
would our culture continuously be born anew. Thus have all 
cultures provided for their continuity. 

This conclusion is just close enough to the facts in the case 
to prove disarming. Our youngsters are born into families that, 
for the most part, take them seriously in their own right. They are 
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not viewed as added units in an economic scheme the families and 
nation share. They grow up with adults who, within limits—limits 
that to many in the world must seem to represent freedom itself; 
limits of which the child may be unaware—are free to speak up or 
to remain silent, to move about or to stay put, to join churches of 
their choices or to join none at all, to go to the polls or to re- 
main away, and the like. They go to schools that promise to release 
them into a life of greater ease, if not of freedom, than that en- 
joyed by their parents and that assure them—in word, if not 
through deed—that they should do their own thinking. And in 
the schools, and on the playgrounds and the sidewalks, they grow 
up with others whose forebears bet as their forebears did: that in 
this land they and their children would find liberty and opportunity. 
All of these influences bear upon the youngster in his development. 
He grows into a sense of freedom, as noted earlier, long before he 
confronts a need to grow into an understanding of his birthright. 

Among all of the experiences which build an uncriticized sense 
of freedom into the habits and attitudes of the young person those 
associated with public education are probably as determining as 
any. This is not because our public schools always provide illu- 
mination for the democratic aspiration. In some ways they seem 
frequently to obscure it. None the less, they are symbolic of the 
democratic heritage and simply by being, and being public, they 
bring together in a common enterprise all of the children of all 
of the people; and, in consequence, they join parents on a base of 
common purpose. The children of all the people study and play 
together. They associate with one another daily without relation- 
ship to their many differences in background, under conditions in 
which differences in culture are as much to be expected as are 
differences in height and weight. They would find the following as 
normal as the roster of any class: 

The N. Y. City Center Ballet is ending its Paris run and moving on to 
London. The ballet came here as part of the 20th Century Art Festival. The 
critics to whom I spoke all agreed that the four Americans easily ran away with 
the festival and that their contributions were the most popular. “Which four 
Americans?” I asked, and was told: “Balanchine, Nabokov, Leonidoff and 
Stravinsky.1 

Our young people may not always act towards one another in 


ways that are fully generous and without prejudice; yet they do 


2 As reported in a column written from Paris by Leonard Lyons and carried in The 
Columbua Citizen, July 23, 1952. 
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so with great frequency. They would do so with more frequency 
were the schools and the playgrounds the sole sources of their 
motivations. Generation by generation, however, they advance be- 
yond the limitations of the prejudices their elders pass on to them. 
In this way the culture as a whole advances as the history of sport 
and entertainment, to take but two instances, reveal. Moreover, 
technological development and wars hot and cold accentuate the 
advance. The former, with television now developed, brings the 
individual into millions of our homes (despite the plea of a Tal- 
madge for racial purity on the screen) where he may be judged 
by his performance, not by the accidents of his birth. The latter, 
under far from happy circumstances, to be sure, brings to a com- 
mon line of defense, and thus to a widened base of understanding, 
men everywhere who honor freedom. 

We must not, however, be disarmed by our advances, though 
we would do well to note them more often. Motivations arise 
within the full sweep and play of the culture and, so far as the 
young person is concerned, education, as Joseph K. Hart was 
fond of putting it, “goes on whether school keeps or not.”? Adults 
have not as yet created a culture, however promising the trend, in 
which there is as full an opportunity for the free association of one 
person with another as there is within the somewhat shallow, but 
open and generous, culture children create for themselves. In con- 
sequence, democratically motivated as our youngsters are, they are 
not always so motivated and, moreover, they have seldom found 
it necessary to discriminate among their actions on this basis. The 
need to discriminate thus, however, is increasingly becoming a 
fact of their lives for the simple reason that their culture confronts 
this need. 

It is at this point that the school today faces a problem. And, 
as seems clear, the school may pursue one of three lines of action. 
It may continue in its present ways. It may select the values it 
wishes students to give their allegiance to and consider its teaching 
task to be solely that of gaining this allegiance. It may accept the 
student at the level of the motivations he has and help him recon- 
struct his experience progressively as conflict within it indicates that 
this is appropriate. 

If the first alternative is selected the situation will not be hope- 
less. Much good will result, as it now does. The distribution of 


2 Education in the Humane Community, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 
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our democratic habits is considerable. They are rooted deeply in 
our shared lives. At no time is this better illustrated than whén 
we slug it out during a presidential campaign, secure in the knowl- 
edge that we shall remain right side up whatever the outcome. 
Yet the result is not as good as it might be; it is not, in fact, good 
enough. The motivations of the individual are left too much to 
chance and, even when others may judge them to be good by a 
democratic test, the individual gains no principle to help him dis- 
criminate reflectively among them. 

The second alternative seems to meet the problem head-on. It 
recognizes a need to select the values that are to be the source of 
motivation. It seems to lend itself to the development of an or- 
derly school program, one in which achievement may be checked 
off as readily as progress in spelling may be. Moreover, an answer 
to an increasingly disturbing question seems to be at hand. If the 
totalitarians can develop loyalty to their values why, we keep 
asking ourselves, may we not do the same? 

The question is a reasonable one, especially so since it is clear 
that our values are worthy of all the loyalty men may give them. 
Two difficulties arise, however. One is that no school, no educa- 
tional system, can shake itself loose from its culture. In our case 
this means that exactly to the degree that there is disagreement 
within the culture the school can neither rise above this fact nor 
openly take sides. Many may wish that the situation were other- 
wise, that a single value pattern, as a source of motivation, could 
be found within the culture and within the school. We may be 
sure of one thing, were it to exist within the culture, it would 
exist within the school. We could then be sure of something else; 
and this is the source of the second difficulty. The school would 
exist to serve the culture, not to serve the student, except as to 
serve the one would be equated with serving the other. This al- 
ternative leads down the authoritarian road, a road that holds 
no promise for a people experienced in choosing among ideas and 
leaders and values, even when, admittedly the way of choice is 
often difficult and never guarantees the wisdom of the choice. 

The third alternative provides a principle of action and makes 
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® Some years ago George S. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge translated a portion of a 
Russian text on pedagogy, written by B. P. Yesipov and N. K. Goncharov, and pub- 
lished it under the title, ‘J Want to Be Like Stalin,” (New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1947). If any are in doubt as to the source of motivation in a totalitarian world, 
and of the role education is there called upon to play, the following sentence from 
the text is illuminating: “Pupils must come to know that in our Soviet country the 
interests of the people are inseparable from the interests of their government.” (p 58) 
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it possible to approach the problem with hope, thus escaping the 
planlessness of the first alternative. Further, it relies upon an 
emerging intelligence to discover, as the interests of men conflict 
and merge and conflict, the ways in which government may serve 
men, thus escaping the degrading controls that accompany au- 
thoritarianism. The teacher is asked to take hold of life where the 
student finds it warm and interesting and help him build out from 
there. And the teacher is asked to remember that the nature of 
democracy makes all manner of motivations possible, as well as 
provides a test which may be used situation by situation to deter- 
mine which may be most profitably encouraged. The test always is 
the extent to which ensuing action will extend the base line of 
common interests on which the shared life of democratic people 
must be built.4 

We know that our young people are motivated today in ways 
which lead generally to the extension of good in their associated 
lives and that prompt them, where the question arises, to conclude 
that democracy is better for them, and for men everywhere, than 
other ways of life. We know, too, that this preference has about 
it an inevitability that neither guarantees nor encourages under- 
standing. All men prefer the ways they grow into. Our problem 
is to secure a base for our preference, a base that runs beyond 
custom, to locate a reason that shows what we believe to be good 
to be good in fact. John Dewey struggled with this problem as he 
devoted years of his thought to the joined problems of democracy 
and of education and came up with a suggestion that may help 
us, and our young people, become articulate about the preferences 
we have grown into unreflectively.5 He put it forward in the form 
of a question, after seeking the reason “why we prefer democratic 
and humane arrangements to those which are autocratic and 
harsh.” It is: 

Can we find any reason that does not ultimately come down to the belief 
that democratic social arrangements promote a better quality of human ex- 
perience, one which is more widely accessible and enjoyed, than do non-demo- 
cratic forms of social life? 

This suggests that we should prize motivations that are of a 
generous and sensitive nature, that are firmly rooted in respect 
for the individuality of person and of idea, that are distinguished 

* See Boyd H. Bode, Democracy as a Way of Life, especially Chapter 8 (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937). 


5 See John Dewey, Experience and Education, especially Chapter 3 (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1938). 
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by the function they perform as growing edges in the life of the 
individual. Schools which seek this end will be actuated by moti- 
vations that are themselves democratic in nature and, in the final 
analysis, only as our schools achieve a working understanding of the 
reason why democracy should be our preference over social ideas 
that motivate other men is this understanding likely to be shared 
widely among us. As they achieve it, the lives of our students may 
then stand as evidence to a world in search of security that ade- 
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quacy in human relationships is best advanced where life is lived on 
the assumption that men of difference, coming together in simple 
trust, may increase their common understandings as they learn to 
build a shared life on the base of their unique personal qualities. 


Intrinsic Versus Extrinsic Motivation 
in Learning 


A. M. JORDAN 
University of North Carolina 


Kx 


OTIVATION is at the heart of the learning process. With- 
Ma... a doubt some learning takes place by chance, the burnt 
child fears the fire, the automobile driver slows up when he ap- 
proaches a bridge where he had an accident; and the person struck 
by lightning shrinks slightly thereafter when a thunderous blast 
comes out of a summer storm. But generally speaking and espe- 
cially in the milieu of the school, motivation is paramount. In 
such surroundings, learning is most meaningful, rapid, and satis- 
factory when the learner sees that what is being learned is signifi- 
cant to him, forwards his aims, and helps him to approach a goal 
which seems to him important. What, then, is a motive? 

Many definitions have been given to motives, whose very na- 
ture must be inferred from the activities of individuals. Some 
authors have emphasized that motives are factors which “initiate, 
direct, and sustain activity”; another has thought of a motive as 
“activity in progress.” Probably Professor Woodworth’s definition, 
“A state or set of the individual which disposes him for certain 
behavior and for seeking certain goals,” is as good as any. Note 
that a motive is a set towards a certain goal, not a situation. The 
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motive, then, not only releases energy but directs it. Thus we might 
think of hunger as the motive and the food as the incentive which 
releases energy in proportion to its attractiveness; to secure peer 
status is the motive, membership in a seclusive club is the incentive. 
The more attractive the goal; the stronger the motive. John Dewey 
brings the incentive and the motive together in his description 
of the latter as a “wholehearted identification of oneself with a 
goal or activity.” 

Goals may be more or less remote from the activity engaged in 
or they may be in the activity itself. In the latter case a boy may 
work hard to get a chance to play football, an activity pleasant 
in itself. Often with little children no motives beyond the games 
themselves are needed to secure participation. On the other hand, 
there are many cases where the attainment of the goal itself is the 
principal motive. The carpenter who works only for his pay and 
leaves his hammer suspended in mid-air at the twelve o’clock 
whistle; the student who cares little for the materials studied but 
only for the marks received, or the praise of the teacher; the writer 
who does hack work for the pay in it—all illustrate activities whose 
end is largely in the goal. Once these people reach the goal, ac- 
tivity ceases. The carpenter no longer practices to improve his 
carpentry; the student no longer reads American history; and the 
writer no longer practices to improve his writing. 

In many of life’s situations interests and motives are closely re- 
lated. Motives definitely arise from interests. Thus interest in ro- 
mantic fiction will motivate a girl to read A Farewell to Arms, and 
a boy’s interest in adventure will motivate him to read Treasure 
Island. Interest in mechanics also may motivate a boy to read 
Popular Mechanics. In the present paper interests as motives will 
be discussed since interests are so closely tied with motives. 

Interests, the pleasant feeling tones attached either to the ac- 
tivity or the goal, may for purposes of study and emphasis be 
divided into two groups: Intrinsic and Extrinsic. If interest is at- 
tached primarily to the activity, it may be called intrinsic; if pri- 
marily to the goal, extrinsic. Intrinsic interests arise out of in- 
herited body needs such as thirst, hunger, sex, activity or because 
they continue or fulfill habit-patterns already well formed. Ex- 
trinsic interests arise out of interpersonal relations such as praise or 
competition or out of a social system which grants prizes or re- 
wards for achieving certain goals. 
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INTRINSIC INTEREST 

The advantage of intrinsic interest in school work resides in its 
continuance under its own power. Intrinsic interest is self running. 
It is achieved by studying carefully the life interests of children. 

If life interests are known some opportunity for expression can 
be furnished in the school situation. Many attempts have been 
made in recent years to catch and hold the interests of school 
children in their areas of instruction. One school expanded the 
adventurous interests in boats to a study of the first boats, their 
manner of propulsion, the effects of boats on civilization, the lanes 
of commerce, down to the modern ocean liner. Some of the chil- 
dren built boats; others decorated them. By and large it was the 
children’s activities. It was they who wrote to the great ship com- 
panies for details about ocean liners; it was they who built models 
of triremes as well as of modern boats; and it was they who figured 
out the lanes of commerce. To them the project was significant. It 
fulfilled their interest in adventure. Another illustration appears 
in writing English compositions. In writing descriptions of places 
it is well to take the class to some high point overlooking the village 
or town and there make notes of what is observable from that posi- 
tion. These notes are then expanded into a unified whole writ- 
ten from one point of view. Visits to historical shrines after careful 
preparation may add both understanding and significance. In 
science, the sky is literally the limit. A trip to a planetarium which 
shows with vivid clearness the immensity and complexity of our 
starry firmament may give a lift to the whole general science course. 
Indeed those science teachers who themselves have been able to 
catch the wonders of modern science experience little difficulty 
in arousing the imagination of students. Television, great hydro- 
electric enterprises, airplanes more marvelous than any magic car- 
pet, atomic fission, modern drugs and innumerable other scientific 
developments are immediately available for illustration and study. 
One may not wish, as some have done, to formulate a whole course 
around the internal combustion engine but certainly meaningful 
illustrations and fitting applications stand ready for the science 
teacher to use. 

It is possible to discover rather easily a census of opinions of 
high school students in such areas as reading, the movies, the radio, 
and television and from these to infer without much error their 
interests. In discovering reading interests, for example, direct ob- 
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servation of reading habits in libraries, writing themes about fa- 
vorite books, or inquiring directly of students concerning books 
and magazines they like best have proven useful methods. It is 
this last procedure which is easiest to do and whose findings for- 
tunately agree with those of all the other methods. In this pro- 
cedure we simply ask pupils to write down in the right hand corner 
of a page their age, class, and sex but not their names. (The omis- 
sion of the name is important because under these conditions the 
student feels freer to express his genuine opinions.) The student 
now prints his answers to some such questions as the following: 
I. Books and Magazines 


a. Write down the name of the book you like best, then next best, etc. 
until you have written the names of five books. 


b. Same for magazines. 
c. About how many hours a week do you spend in reading the books 
and magazines you like? 
II. Radio 
a. Name five radio programs which you like very much. 


b. About how many hours a week do you listen to radio? 


III. Same for television and the movies. 


Before the census is taken the experimenter may say: “I am 
anxious to find out what you really like, not what I want you to 
like. Please write down, etc. . . .””. Under such conditions results 
can be obtained which are accurate and reliable. 


INTERESTS IN BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Since the publication of Children’s Interests in Reading in 1926 
by the present author many studies have been made on children’s 
interests. All of them agree that the great majority of choices of 
high school students fall on books and magazines dealing with ro- 
mance, adventure, and with the wonders of science in case of boys. 
Interest in adventure decreases with boys throughout the high 
school period: interest in romance increases. Adventure with 
younger boys is contained in books and magazines dealing with 
boys and girls who find themselves in mischief and trouble, in 
stories which depict war and scouting, and in episodes of great ac- 
tion. An increasing interest in sports and romantic fiction charac- 
terize the interests of boys as they approach manhood. Girls, even 
in recent times like stories of mystery, of school and of home life, 
of girls who find themselves in mischief and trouble, and in books 
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that introduce new-places and, of course, in books and magazines 
of romance. 

Perhaps a glance at adolescents’ interests in magazines will make 
these interests stand out more clearly. In addition to magazines 
dealing with romance or adventure, 13 to 18 per cent of boys of 
Greensboro and Charlotte listed as most interested magazines of 
science, and from 5 to 11 per cent listed magazines of current 
events first. Girls’ interests in magazines in addition to a strong 
interest in adult fiction show a wide interest in magazines of wom- 
an’s arts (21-25 per cent) and pictures (5-10 per cent). In a more 
recent study (1947) Sterner! lists these magazines in the order of 
their popularity in North Newark, N. J.: Life, Look, Readers Di- 
gest, Movie Mirror, Saturday Evening Post, Movie Story, Modern 
Screen, Ladies Home Journal, Liberty, Popular Mechanics, Popu- 
lar Science, Movie Radio Guide, Silver Screen, Good Housekeeping 
and Woman’s Home Companion. 
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RADIO, MOVIES, TELEVISION 


Censuses of interests in the radio, moving picture and television 
give us the same story with some slight variations due to the me- 
dium of communication. 

Censuses of radio programs show boys most interested in ath- 
letic contests, humorous programs for adults, news broadcasts, and 
swing or band music. They rank rather high scientific topics, 
classical music, drama, familiar songs and hillbilly music. Girls 
place swing music first, followed by familiar songs, and band music. 
They, too, like drama, and classical music, humorous programs, 
news broadcasts, athletic events, and scientific topics. Some of 
them like church music.? In one representative study of types of 
movies (Fleege, 1945)* boys liked best plays of adventure (14 per 
cent), followed by comedy, history, and sport (12-13 per cent each). 
Girls on the other hand placed romance first (23 per cent) followed 
by historical stories and comedy. Television programs have not 
been so well investigated up to the present. 

It is evident that these censuses to determine interests in books, 
magazines, radio, and movies are more valuable for furnishing a 
background against which to project present interests of boys and 

1 Sterner, A. P. “Radio, Motion Picture, and Reading Interests” Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

2 See Cole, Luella: Psychology of Adolescence, p. 473, New York, Rinehart Co., 1948. 


° Fleege, N. H. Self Revelation of the Adolescent Boy. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1945. 
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girls than for themselves because changes in interest are slowly 
occurring. 


EXTRINSIC INTERESTS 


Extrinsic interests are centered either in the goal or outside the 
activity itself. Mainly they administer to the learner’s ego status. 
Because he surpasses the records of others, excels another in a race, 
and receives rewards or praise which others do not, his attitude 
towards himself is improved. In addition to ordinary observation 
of the effects of competition, rewards, etc. many experiments have 
been performed which show their stimulating effect beyond ques- 
tion. Thus the findings of Book and Norvell, Ross, and Brown all 
agreed that the disclosures made to learners at the end of prac- 
tice periods increased the rate of learning and brought about meas- 
urable improvement. Furthermore, Thorndike had shown that the 
saying “right” where such a word was mentioned increased the 
chance that such a word would be repeated. Rivalry either with 
oneself, another individual or as a member of a group heightened 
the motivation. In one such study (Hurlock, 1927) * 73 boys and 
82 girls in grades IV and VI were divided into equivalent groups 
on the basis of arithmetic computation. The central group recited 
as usual but the experimental group was itself divided further into 
two equivalent groups. These subgroups were pitted against each 
other as rivals. The names of each winning group were written 
upon the blackboard as well as read out by the experimenter. Such 
group manifestations as applause at success, excited talk in the 
corridors and the enthusiasm shown when the tests were taken 
disclosed that rivalry was present. The results indicated rivalry’s 
effectiveness for the improvement of the experimental group (ri- 
valry) was on the average 41 per cent above the practice effect. 
There is some evidence also that rivalry with one’s own past record 
is a motivating influence. 

Praise and reproof also may become a motivating influence. Its 
effect is, however, conditioned by the attitude felt by the learner. 
If the learner holds the praiser in high regard praise and reproof 
may have a substantial effect. In one study (Hurlock, 1924)° four 
equivalent groups were formed out of 106 children in grades IV 
and VI on the basis of Courtis’ Tests in Arithmetic. Once each day 
for five days the members of group I were marched up to the front 

* Hurlock, E. B. “The Use of Group Rivalry as an Secentive,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology. 1927, Vol. 22, pp. 278-290. 


5 Hurlock, E. B. “An Evaluation of Certain Incentives Used in School Work,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology. 1925, Vol. 16, pp. 145-159. 
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of the room and roundly praised for their success. It was explained 
that everyone makes errors at times but that in spite of errors 
they had done well. Group II was also marched up to the front 
but instead of praise they received reproof. They were told that 
some of them had hardly done as well as the children in grade III, 
that they had carelessly made errors, and that altogether they had 
done badly. Group III was ignored after taking daily tests. They 
sat supinely inactive in the presence both of those ignored and of 
those praised but under no conditions were their names mentioned. 
Group IV, the Control, took their daily tests in another room in no 
ways influenced either by praise or reproof. The results were clear 
and unambiguous. The praised group improved the first day and 
continued to improve for five days. The reproved group’s scores 
improved the first day but thereafter declined. There was little 
change in either the ignored or the Control groups. 

There is no doubt about the efficacy of extrinsic interest to in- 
crease motivation. Sometimes it may be even more potent than 
intrinsic interest itself. Extreme school rivalries cause football 
practice to continue well into the night and sometimes even in the 
schoolroom may cause greater motivation of learning than that 
arising from intrinsic interest. The evidence now presented is not 
entirely convincing because it was not certain that the activities 
engaged in actually aroused intrinsic interest. In this study (Sy- 
monds and Chase, 1929)® 18 sixth grades were utilized. Three 
groups of three sixth grades each were the subjects made equivalent 
on the basis of English Composition scores. One was the control 
group. Group II was motivated by test results received each day 
on an English Composition. Group III was stimulated in several 
ways to get them to see the importance of writing well. Talks were 
made at the assembly on the importance of English composition by 
successful writers in the neighborhood. The children wrote letters 
to the principal on “Why I want to learn to use better English.” 

They also had numerous class discussions on pertinent prob- 
lems designed to improve the desire to write well. The results were 
truly disappointing for those who believe in the motivating power 
of intrinsic interest for the test-motivated group made five times 
as much improvement as those whose intrinsic interests were sup- 
posed to be aroused. 

In life these two types of interests are hardly ever entirely dis- 


* Symonds, P. M. and Chase, D. H. “Practice Versus Motivation.”’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 1929, Volume 20, pp. 19-35. 
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parate. The football player likes the game and also is motivated by 
competition. The student who really enjoys expressing his own 
ideas appreciates the mental pat-on-the-back from his teacher and 
peers. But by and large and in the long run it is intrinsic interest 
which sends the student a-delving into the records of the world’s 
experience long after the rewards have been forgotten. Without 
such interest new ideas are neglected and what has been learned is 
forgotten until after a few years it could not be told from the 
learner’s external demeanor that he had even tasted the waters of 
the Pierian spring. Interest in the activity itself causes the student 
to return each year as did President Eliot of Harvard to the plays of 
Shakespeare who at each new reading found in these great works 
of art increased understanding and greater appreciation. 





Motivation and Mental Health 


DonaLp G. TARBET 
University of North Carolina 
mx 
OTIVATION is based on the desire to do something. The 
M word motivate refers to stimulating action or interest in. 
Motivation in the secondary school involves many types of activi- 
ties, some of which are relatively independent while others are 
closely related. 

Motivation is first of all very important in the learning process 
of the classroom activities. Students come into a class for many 
reasons. Some will be there because this particular subject is re- 
quired for graduation. Others may have an interest in the particu- 
lar area of study. The popularity of the teacher may be a factor. 
Still others have heard that it is a “snap course.” The teacher is 
then faced with a very definite heterogeneous collection of students 
who he or she must attempt to stimulate to action in a definite area 
of learning activity. The techniques used for motivating this group 
will have to be varied to meet the individual needs. Expert teach- 
ing will do a large part to create an interest in the subject by help- 
ing the student to recognize a need for the course and to stimulate 
an interest within the student to achieve because he feels a need 
for such achievement. This is a far cry from the strictly competi- 
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tive basis of achieving teacher’s marks so often found in school | son 
rooms. Johnny cannot make as good a grade as Jane on a test | of 
and is therefore criticized before the other students for being a pal 
lazy boy or one who just can’t learn. What is his reaction then? dai 
What will he do? Could that be one of the possible causes for the pal 
relatively high percentage of drop-outs which are so characteristic the 
of many of our secondary schools? fac 
Another area in which motivation plays an important part is in, far 
the area of co-curricular or extra-curricular activities. Activities the 
such as basketball, football, musical and speech organizations, base yo 
much of their efforts toward the stimulation of competition in an he 
effort to achieve excellence. Everyone recognizes the place of whole- 
some competition. Yet, this can be carried to such an extent that ‘ th 
it changes the picture of the school program. School rivalry can, an 
be carried to such an extent that the boy who fumbles the ball on pr 
the one-yard line in the last fifteen seconds of play may be a social th 
outcast for the remainder of his school days. The clarinet player di 
who “squeaks” in the middle of a very smooth musical passage can we 
feel that the world is about to come to an end. And what of the m 
speech student who suddenly finds his knees will not stop shaking th 
and he forgets his speech? Yes, motivation is a strong factor in en 
achieving excellence, but it can often cause too much stress and 
strain on a teen-age student. er 
We are all aware of the motivation caused by the desire for m 
social approval. Peer group approval is a strong motivating force re 
for action in a secondary school. In fact, student approval of an | ac 
action can be a much stronger determining force than individual a 
teacher demands or even requests. Teacher stimulation for some la 
action by asking Dorothy why she can’t be neat and tidy in her 
appearance like Ruth may furnish motivation to achieve the desired ta 
end or it may cause a definite feeling of rivalry. And what of the SE 
girl who would like to have a nice formal like the girl next door Ww 
but can’t afford it? Or what about Tom who would like to give tr 
his girl a nice corsage, even an orchid, as Bill did his girl but there 
just isn’t the money for it? sc 
Various types of rewards may be given for effort to achieve de- ti 
sirable goals. The classroom teacher assigns marks, based upon b 
such factors as examinations, papers, class discussion, reporis, and | Ci 
in some cases attendance and attitude. Parents receive these re- oO 


ports, in most cases, and may discuss the achievement with their 
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son or daughter. If the marks are high there is often the feeling 
of pride and possibly some reward for their boy or girl on their 
part. If the marks are low, or lower than the neighbor's son or 
daughter, there may be some very unpleasant moments, both for the 
parents and for the children. Many parents are very ambitious for 
their boy or girl to achieve high marks in school. Possibly it is the 
factor of competition. Possibly it is because other members of the 
family have achieved marks of distinction in school subjects and 
there is the desire to uphold the family name. Many times the 
younger sister may have difficulty in making as high class marks as 
her older sister who was valedictorian of her class. 

Turning to athletics the school letter is of vital importance to 
the boy who doesn’t have one. It makes those hours of effort, sweat 
and strain seem worthwhile in only a short time, the day of the 
presentation of that letter. Or the little gold basketball given to 
the members of the championship team may be a badge of social 
distinction throughout the community for the boy or girl who 
wears them. But what of the boy who tries for four long years to 
make that first team but cannot gain the necessary skills to enter 
the game unless it is in the final minutes of play and the team is 
enjoying a comfortable and “safe” lead? 

Other areas have their extrinsic rewards. The band letter or 
emblem and the little medal for solo performance may be of real 
meaning for the music student. Other activities have their various 
rewards. The school letter for over-all participation in various 
activities is sometimes given as a recognition for participation in 
a number of activities while maintaining an above average scho- 
lastic record. 

The question of the recognition of a valedictorian and a salu- 
tatorian of the graduating class or even the top ten students through 
special recognition on class night or commencement is another topic 
which has come up for much discussion. Here again the force of 
tradition may play a very prominent part. 

Yet, these illustrations from happenings with which we are 
so familiar should not be taken in the light that all such motiva- 
tion is bad. The effect upon the pupils themselves should be the 
basis for the judgment. In the first place, wholesome competition 
can be a definite factor for achievement. The boy or girl who rec- 
ognized competition in this light can gain much from the desire to 
do the best that he or she can in order to achieve some goal. Par- 
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ticipation in various contests should be encouraged but the over- 
all emphasis on winning should be reduced. Many music groups 
are now participating in music festivals where general criticisms are 
given rather than in music contests where a definite first, second, 
and third place are given. The recognition of wholesome partici- 
pation in a sport is being stressed rather than “Beat————High 
School.”” This doesn’t mean that the team will not try to win. 
It means that winning at all costs won’t be the chief motivating 
factor. Yes, wholesome competition is desirable. 

But competition may lead to frustration. The girl whose mother 
feels that she should become a concert pianist may not have the 
ability to achieve that lofty goal. Few people do. The boy who 
tries to make all A’s but just can’t do it may suffer from trying to 
meet too exacting demands. The small boy whose brother, more 
gifted physically, was a football star but he cannot even make the 
second team may feel that he is a social outcast. And too, the situ- 
ation of the mother who desires that her daughter be very popular 
with the boys although the daughter is not a pretty girl and does 
not have the essential social graces demanded for popularity may 
result in serious maladjustment. These and many more can suffer 
from feelings of frustration at not achieving the goals which either 
they or others have established for them. 

The reaction which the students will make will be determined 
upon their adjustment to life. And of additional importance, will 
be the adjustment of their parents to life. Parents should recognize 
the capacities of their children for what they are, not what they 
should like for them to be. And this in turn should be based 
on the attitudes and feelings of a changing age. Here again it is 
necessary to emphasize the force of peer group approval. 

And this leads to a definite need in our secondary schools for 
proper guidance for our students. Motivation for the various ac- 
tivities involved in our complex school program, whether they be 
in the classroom or outside the classroom, should be based on a 
recognition of the interests and abilities of the individual students. 
Only through a recognition of these factors can proper adjustment 
be made. Motivation may then be determined in light of what 
the student can do in the classroom, not what the others can do. He 
or she may be encouraged to take part in the activities for which 
he has a genuine interest and in which he has a reasonable chance 
for success. Activities may be avoided which would appear to be 
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beyond the capacities of the student and for which he is almost 
certainly to be doomed to failure. With these things in mind frus- 
tration could be avoided and wholesome competition could be en- 
couraged. This in turn will lead to better mental health on the 
part of the boy or girl. Because mental health is just as important 
as physical health, the well-developed, healthy body needs a well- 
developed, healthy mind. And this mental and emotional health 
should be recognized as an important part of the educational pro- 
gram. For it is the healthy, happy boy or girl in our secondary 
schools who has the best chance of becoming the healthy, happy 
adult in our communities. Only in this manner can the goals of 
education be realized. 





Motivation Towards Whose Goals— 
Parents, Pupils, or Teachers? 


VINCENT McGuIRE 
University of Florida 
xx 
R. HOLDEN (Speech Teacher) talking to himself as he 
reads the school philosophy and objectives. 


“Let’s see. One of the objectives set up by the parents, 
teachers, and students of this community is, ‘To develop good 
citizenship.’ In my course, I ought to stress the ability to ef- 
fectively get over an idea to a person or a group of persons. 
This certainly would be part of good citizenship training. I'll 
make one of my objectives, ‘To learn how to use gestures, 
facial expression, and bodily movement to effectively communi- 
cate ideas.’” 


(One month later—class in session.) 


Bill: “Mr. Holden, I don’t see any sense in this gesture business 
when I give my speech. Why do I have to do it?” 

Mr. Holden: “You did it last year.” 

Bill: How could I? I wasn’t even taking speech then.” 

Mr. Holden: “No, but you were playing basketball.” 

Bill: “What has that got to do with it?” 
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Mr. Holden: “Just this, Through use of bodily movement, gestures, 
and facial expression, you communicated an idea without say- 
ing a word. See if you can analyze what I mean.” 

Bill: “Oh, I see. You mean when I faked an opponent out of posi- 
tion so I could dribble around him toward the basket.” 

Mr. Holden: “That’s right. In faking your opponent out of posi- 
tion, you communicated an idea to him, did you not?” 

Bill: “Yes, I guess so.” 

Mr. Holden: “Well, it’s the same thing here in speech class. You 
use gestures along with words so that you can communicate 
more effectively. See what I mean?” 

Bill: “O.K. I see the connection.” 


* . 7 


WHOoOsE GOAL—PARENTS, TEACHERS, OR STUDENTS? 
PLANNING TOGETHER 


Any set of broad educational goals must be an outgrowth of 
philosophy. A philosophy without goals is a passive statement of 
meaningless words. A philosophy is implemented by the attain- 
ment of certain goals. They form the “action” part of the phi- 
losophy. For example, the Educational Policies Commission listed 
four major objectives which characterize the educational phi- 
losophy of a democracy. These objectives are: (1) self-realization— 
the personal development of the student; (2) happy social rela- 
tionships—the ability of the individual to get along with people in 
our society; (3) economic efficiency—adequate vocational training; 
(4) good citizenship—provision for willing and competent accept- 
ance of civic responsibilities. Realization of these objectives will 
implement or “activate” the basic philosophy of democracy to a 
considerable degree. 

Although there would be common agreement among educators 
as to the desirability of the foregoing goals, the techniques for 
achieving the goals would be many and varied. Indeed, there 
would be as many different interpretations of each of the goals as 
there are different communities in the United States. For example, 
the goal of “happy social relationships” would have a special em- 
phasis in a community composed of five or six different nationality 
groups, and an altogether different emphasis in a community com- 
posed of high and low economic groups. It is therefore incumbent 
upon each school community to set up its own educational goals 
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based on the felt needs of the community. It is logical to assume 
that the people in the community know more about their needs 
than would an outsider, no matter how expert he might be in edu- 
cation. Also, the psychological value of working toward goals 
formulated by the teachers, parents, and students is a tremendous 
one. Anyone will work harder and more intelligently toward ob- 
jectives that he helped formulate. The best way then to set up edu- 
cational objectives for a school is by having the parents, teachers, 
and students plan together and reach common agreement as to 
what the school should be trying to do. In this way, parents, 
teachers, and students will realize more fully that no subject has any 
value in itself, but has value only as a tool to help solve life’s 
problems and to reach life’s goals. After the over-all goals of the 
school have been established, what part does the classroom teacher 
play in achieving these goals? 
THE TEACHER'S ROLE 


One of the most important steps for any teacher in planning a 
course is to gain a complete understanding of the over-all educa- 
tional objectives of the school in which he is teaching. After ana- 
lyzing the philosophy and objectives, the teacher should ask him- 
self, “How can I further the student’s progress toward these objec- 
tives in my course?” and “What inner drives or motives do my 
students have that can be used to achieve the educational objectives 
of this school?” The answer to these two questions should guide 
the teacher in selecting the kinds of stimuli he will need in order to 
make a good learning situation. 

The teacher must realize that social needs are just as important 
as physiological needs. The inner urge for food is no more press- 
ing than the inner urge for belongingness, security, and self-re- 
spect. These needs or motives are dynamic and, unless met satis- 
factorily, will cause overt behavior of some kind. In other words, 
the student doesn’t take it “lying down,” he does something about 
it. Sometimes the student's attempt to satisfy his needs is the basis 
of a discipline problem. In a good learning situation, the student 
satisfies his needs along socially and educationally acceptable paths. 
It cannot be emphasized enough that a student’s motivation comes 
from within. In fact, a person with good motivational health will 
learn despite the teacher. Such a person is alert and eager to learn, 
to explore, to satisfy his needs. Other students who do not have 
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that kind of motivational health must be helped by the teacher who 
can stimulate and present situations that will cause the student to 
identify his needs and to do something about them. 

The sensitivity required to realize the inner motives of students, 
and the ability to stimulate those motives along acceptable paths are 
based on a sound knowledge of the physical and psychological fac- 
tors of human growth and development and on a broad knowledge 
of subject matter. For example, many a mother has spent years try- 
ing to have her son wash behind his ears, comb his hair, and shine 
his shoes—without success. The trick is usually accomplished by a 
a high school girl in a few days’ time. Why? The answer is that 
the teen-age boy has acquired a new motive and the girl stimulates 
that motive to direct action. The speech teacher who points out 
to the basketball player in his class that bodily movement, gestures, 
and facial expression are just as important in giving an effective 
speech as they are in feinting an opponent out of position on the 
basketball court is utilizing a thorough knowledge of subject matter 
to stimulate the inner motives of the student. 

Thus, the teacher must seek to stimulate the student by the use 
of analogies, by showing the practical value of the work, by asso- 
ciation with things already learned, or by other means which will 
cause the student to set up his own goals. The old warning, “If 
you don’t study, you'll fail” is just about as effective as a doctor 
telling a patient, “If you don’t get well, you’re doing to die.” Fear 
is not a good stimulus for learning. A good rule-of-thumb measure 
of how much motivation exists in a classroom is to note how few 
times a student asks, “Teacher, why do we have to learn this stuff 
anyway?” Answers such as, “You need it to graduate” or, “You 
learn it because I’m telling you to,” do very little toward stimulat- 
ing the inner motives of the student. The student who has been 
effectively stimulated searches for knowledge and works on his 
own—he reads, discusses, and seeks counsel from the teacher in a 
very real situation. 
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THE STUDENT 


Some teachers bemoan the fact that the active and perennial 
questions of a six year old diminish as he grows older and by the 
time he reaches high school, his active zest for acquiring knowledge 
has almost died. Small wonder. Most of the time he sees no value 
in his subjects, and has no burning urge to acquire the skills and 
knowledge placed before him. Why is it that fifty minutes of drill 
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in factoring in algebra class can exhaust a husky, healthy boy who 
after school will engage in a rough two hour period of football 
scrimmage with all the energy and enthusiasm normally expected of 
a growing boy? The answer has been provided by numerous re- 
search studies. In a recent survey made by Virgil Strickland of 
Florida State University on the needs of junior high school students, 
students expressed a felt need for recognizing “the real purposes and 
values of courses taken” and a need for recognizing “correlation 
between subjects and real life situations.” In a study of over 1000 
drop outs, Dillon says: 

[There is] little doubt that of all the factors that are important in motivating 
a youth to leave school, those that reflect dissatisfaction or difficulty in school 
lead in importance. 


To be unaware that the student comes to school with inner mo- 
tives already established is as bad as believing in Locke’s tabula rasa 
theory where the child came to school with a blank mind and the 
teacher “wrote” the knowledge on it. Students bring their motives 
with them, they interpret and react to new experiences in the light 
of past experience. Strictly speaking, a teacher cannot motivate a 
student, but the teacher can stimulate the motives already held by 
the students. A teacher must have enough confidence in students 
to accept their motives and goals as worthwhile and do everything 
possible to provide the kinds of situations that will cause the stu- 
dents to be stimulated in such a way that they will set up their 
own goals and then work to achieve them. 


CAN THERE BE DIFFERENT GOALS? 


Thus far, three kinds of goals have been discussed: (1) the 
school’s goals—formulated by parents, teachers, and students; (2) 
the course goals—set up by the teacher and based on the school 
goals, the subject taught, and a knowledge of human growth and 
development; and (3) the students’ goals—based on the inner mo- 
tives they bring to school with them. Are all these goals different? 
No, they represent different interpretations, or perhaps a better 
word would be “roads” leading to the same destination. 

A student cannot be expected to work eagerly toward the broad 
educational objectives of a school even though he had a part in 
formulating them. He must work toward those goals he established 
for himself, because they have meaning. School objectives are usu- 


1H. J. Dillon, Early School Leavers: A Major Educational Problem, pp. 53-54. 
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ally broad, and purposely so. Broad objectives, however, must be 
brought down to an individual basis. A simple analogy is that the 
law requires all people to be clothed—but does not specify the type 
of clothing to be worn. Temperature, finances, taste, and many 
other factors make wearing clothes an individual thing. Yet the 
broad requirement is met. The course objectives set up by the 
teacher, and the individual goals of the students form part of 
the broad educational objectives of the school program. Initiative 
is an important characteristic of a democracy. Initiative cannot 
be developed by telling students they must learn a lesson. Students 
must be stimulated to set up their own goals based on their strong- 
est motives. 

Taking one of the educational objectives of “happy social rela- 
tionships” of the Educational Policies Commission, it is possible to 
show just how the broad goal is set up on each level. The school 
might term the same objective, “Learning to Get Along with 
Others,” or “Social Adjustment.” In order to help implement “So- 
cial Adjustment,” the physical education instructor might set up as 
one of his course objectives “The development of habits of cleanli- 
ness and neatness.” The student, through inner motives, finds that 
he must develop habits of cleanliness and neatness in order to be 
accepted by his peer group. In fact, as was pointed out previously, 
the motive becomes a burning urge within the student when he is 
trying to impress a particular high school girl. Is it not true then 
that the course goals and the student goals are part of the broad 
goals of the school? And the most important goal is that set up by 
the student. School and course goals lend direction to a driving 
force that is within the student that must go in some direction. 
If there were no schools and no teachers, there would still be a driv- 
ing force within the student. The job of the school then is to pro- 
vide the stimuli and the situations that make the most of these 
dynamic motives. 
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15: 26. 
edu- 
e ob- Films for Better Motivation 
son. KENNETH MCINTYRE 
urnal University of North Carolina 
KK 
dents In the use of educational films the following steps are effective: 
(1) establish purposes, (2) show the film, (3) discuss immediately 
book the achievement of purposes and plans for future activity. Per- 
t IL sistent effort should be made to establish an atmosphere conducive 
to learning before a film is shown. Wise use of films within the 
| pri- framework of these objectives can increase motivation toward bet- 
ter learning, and improve technicies for establishing goals in edu- 
| cation. The following titles include films that can be used as in- 
oe struments for motivation, as well as films that illustrate methods for 
~_ achieving a higher degree of motivation in the classroom. 
a MOTIVATING THE CLass. 19 minutes, Sound, Black and White. Mc- 
ae Graw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 330 West 
ora 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Based on the experiences of a young student teacher of 
; mathematics, this film emphasizes the idea that adequate mo- 
rac- | 


tivation is the key to all good teaching. The importance of 
sary, translating the values of the subject matter into terms the 


student can understand is explained in the film. 


n0ti- ; ; 
MAKING THE Most oF ScHOOL. 10 minutes, Sound, Black and White. 





oe Coronet Films, Inc. Coronet Building, Chicago 1, IIl. 
With Frederick G. Neel of Canterbury College, Indiana as 
educational consultant, this film is designed to show students 
Re- the difference in merely “getting by” in their school work and 
onal in real participation in class activities. Class discussions, co- 
lum operation in group investigations, and active interest in clubs 
all contribute to the learning process, it is pointed out to the 
ynal student, Carl, in the film. 
fac- New Toots For LEARNING. 20 minutes, Sound, Black and White. 
; Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
ng Wilmette, Illinois. 
jock. Produced by the University of Chicago Audio-Visual Center, 


ion, New Tools for Learning shows how the film, along with a 
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wide range of other materials, can bring greater vitality t 
teaching. Scenes showing pupils and teachers at work in school 
situations demonstrate effective use of films in the classroom, 


How To DEvELop INTEREsT. 10 minutes, Sound, Black and White, 
Coronet Films, Inc. Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 

To show the students that developing interest in the classy 
room and in school activities is their responsibility as well as 
that of the teacher is the purpose of the film. Centered around 
the three questions “How much do I know about the subject?” 
“What do I want to know about it?” and “How can I find 
out,” the film was produced with Herbert Sorenson, Professor 
of Educational Psychology, University of Kentucky, as con 
sultant. 

WE PLAN ToGETHER. 20 minutes, Sound, Black and White. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 525 
West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 

Produced by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, this is the film story of an eleventh grade 
group planning cooperatively for learning in their core class 
over a period of several months. The film is designed for 
teachers and laymen, to give them a better understanding of 
the process of cooperative planning. 

SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE Rep. 42 minutes, Sound, Color. Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. Wilmette, Ill. 

Sponsored by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, this film was 
produced to create an awareness of the problems in modern 
education. It contrasts the activities of a typical one-room 
school with the activities of a consolidated school and shows 
what one community group did to find out what would be best 
for its school children. 


Anp So Tuey Live. 25 minutes, Sound, Black and White. New 
York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. 

By showing the tragic poverty of the land in a rural south- 
ern community, the lack of proper diet, housing and sanita- 
tion, and the need for better adaptation of the school pro- 
gram to community needs, this film could be used to great 
advantage in a variety of projects. 





